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| speak in the spirit of the British (American?) law, 
which makes liberty commensurate with, and insepara- 
ble from, the British [.4merican?} soil—which proclaims, 
even to the stranger and the sojourner, the moment he 
sets his foot upun British [4merican?) earth, that the 
ground on which he treads is holy, and consecrated by 
the Genius of Unirersal Emancipation. No matter in 
what lunguage his doom may have been pronounced ;— 
no matter what complexion, incompatible with freedoin, 
an Indian or an African sun may have burnt upon him; 
—no matter in what disastrous battle bis liberty may 
have been cloven down;—no matter with what solemni- 
ties he may have been devoted upon the altar of slavery: 
the firet moment he Louches the sacred soil of Britain, 
America?) the altar and the god sink together in the 
ust; hissoul walks abroad in her own majesty; his bo- 
dy eweils beyond the measure of his chains, that burst 
from around him, and he stands redeemed, regenerated, 
and diseuthraiied, by the irresistible Genius of Universal 
Emancipation,”’—Cunnan. 








EMIGRATION TO HAYTI. 
EF To humane, conscientious Slave- 
holders.£% 


Wanted, immediately, from twenty to 
fifty SLAVES, to remove and settle in the 
Republic of Hayti, where they will be 
forthwith invested with the rights of free 
men, and receive constant employment 
and liberal wages, in a healthy and plea- 
sant section of the country. 

QF Tue prick or PASSAGE WILL BE 
ADVANCED, and every thing furnished of 
which they may stand in need, until they 
shall have time to prepare their houses 
and set in to work. None will be taken, 
however, but such as reside in country 
places, and (those who are of sufficient 
age) accustomed to agricultural or me- 
chanical labor. 

Application may be made to the under- 
signed, at No. 135, Market-street, Bal- 
timore, — Lunpy & Garrison. 


N. B. Editors of Newspapers, friendly 
to the colonization of the colored race, 
are respectiully requested to notice the 
above. 


From the Woodbury Village Herald. 
THE SLAVE TRADE. 

To descant on the wickedness of the 
Slave Trade, and the many miseries it 
produces, would be to discuss a subject 
already exhausted. Those who advocate 
the abolition of this inhuman traffic say 
much and do little; they keep up an 
almost incessant vociferation, without 
achieving one act that would probably 
terminate it. “This is like shearing a 
hog—great cry and little wool.” So 
much clamor without one competent ef- 
fort to effect it, savours of vain selfish 
motives, rather than the yearnings of real 
beneficence ; perhaps the gratification of 
seeing their repeated futility in 1etter 
press, or being thought to possess the 
christian-like sensation of commiseration, 
or the noble and exalted principles of u- 
niversal benevolence. If they do any 


time of passing it, dazzled the perspicaci- 
ty of their colleagues. 


to make the punishment capital to all 
dealers in African Slaves, to the captain 
or commander of every vessel taken in 
the slave trade, and to the merchant in 
whose concern the vessel makes her voy- 


age, also to sequester, sell her, and give 
the proceeds to the informer or informers, 
absolve the sailors from criminality in the 
case, and bring them forward as witness- 
es to substantiate the facts, it would pro- 
bably stop this nefarious traffic. 


with energy, and do something to the 
purpose, or suffer their denunciations to 
subside in silence. 
As the law now stands, it deems every 
one a pirate who is employed in the slave 
trade, or that has any agency in landing 
a slave in the United States, and dooms 
them to capital punishment. This hush- 
es the business into silence, renders it a 
secret, and the impor*ation of slaves prac- 
ticable with impunity and without fear of 
detection. 
Sailors are seldom versed in forensic 
erudition, are easily intimidated by the 
strong arm o7 the law, and dare not dis- 
close the secret of the adventure, for fear 
of the consequences that may ensue to 
themselves or others, and those too who 
may have been deluded into the service, 
and who are as to their own minds inno- 
cent. Sailors may ship without knowing 
their certain destination, and it is said 
that vessels clear out in the United States 
for a port in the West Indies, from thence 
to the Coast of Africa, where they take 
in slaves, But however this may be, or 
whatever may be the way or means by 
which it is effected, there have doubtless 
been more slaves brought into a Southern 
port of the United States, since the pres- 
ent law was enacted, than ever there were 
before, in the same length of time. When 
sailors ship for a voyage, and contrary to 
their expectation, the vessel arrives on 
the Coast of Africa to be freighted with 
slaves, they dare not oppose nor disobey 
the officers lest they be punished for mu- 
tiny, and if they are taken on board of 
her with a cargo of slaves, they are liable 
to be hanged for pirates. It is a hard 
case that so useful a class of citizens, as 
our seamen, who of necessity, must ship 
for a sustenance, should be liable by de- 
ception, and a law of their country, to be 
reduced to so cruel a dilemma. 
There was a duty on all imported 
slaves previous to the enacting of this 
law, and to judge of it by its provisions 
and effects, it has the semblance of a de- 
vised plan to import them without an im- 
post, rather than a means of stopping the 
importation totally. It would also seem 
that the brilliancy of the acumen of a 
part of the National Legislature, at the 


If Congress would modify the law so as 


The provision that has been made for 





thing, it is to be hoped they will do it 


settling the free coloured people in Afri- 
ca is highl 


times willingly accorded by mere po- 
liteness. 


ed, M. Deslandes replied by abusive lan- 
guage, followed by threats. Another man 
of color, M. Amedee Severin, then inter- 
fered, and being very indignant at the 
behaviour of Deslandes, said to his friend 


hundreds are emigrating there to enjoy 
the sweets of liberty, thousands are brought 
from there here to endure the bitterness 
of slavery. “The Courier, a New Or- 


January last, says, that 2670 slaves had 
been brought to that place since the first 
of October last, by the way of the Balize, 
a period of little more than three 
months.””—Will the beneficent Coloniza- 
tion Societies witness this clandestine 
commerce in human beings with indiffer- 
ence, or will they interpose to prevent it? 
Time will, by and by, answer the ques- 
tion. The first thing to be done should 
be to stop the importation of them. This 
is the great desideratum, and then to pro- 
vide for those already here as prudence 
and humanity shall dictate. 

Laconivs. 


From the Paris Journal Des Debats. 


DISTURBANCE ABOUT PEOPLE OF 
COLOR IN MARTINIQUE. 


We made known a few days ago the 
sort of aristocratical revolution which had 
happened in ene of our Colonies, and the 
necessity in which the governor was 
placed of recalling, since the 2d of Au- 
gust, the members of the old royal court 
of Martinique to the exercises of func- 
tions they had abdicated. We published 
a statement of the circumstances which 
led to that order, which was dated 27th 
of July. We subjoin the facts which 
have resulted from the spirit of insurrec- 
tion which was then displayed. 
M. Auguste Frapart, a man of color, 
accompanied a young lady of the same 
class to the theatre; at the entrance there 
was acrowd; a white inhabitant, M. Felix 
Deslandes, was before him. M., Frapart 
being much squeezed by the pressure, 
requested him to give his place to this 
young lady.—*Whom,” replied M. Des- 
landes, with haughtiness, “dost thou call 
ayounglady? Dost not thou know that that 
title is reserved for the whites only? It 
becomes thee well to term thus thy snu- 
lattesses !” Frapart replied, that this 
young person was a young Jady to him, 
and to all well-educated people, and that 
it surprised him that a colonist like M. 
Deslandes should contest a title at all 


To these representations, loudly utter- 


same time several colonists, friends of 
Deslandes, came suddenly up to him, 
among whom were M. Monrose Lacoste, 
and Northon Perein; if some persons 


leans paper, under date of the 13th of|are to be believed, the latter offered his 


penknife to Deslandes, saying, “cut out 
his eyes; nothing will be done to you, for 
he is a mulatto.” The white man to 
whom this is ascribed, is the son of M. 
Perein, formerly a commandant of the 
National Guard, who, on the revolt of the 
slaves at Mount Carbet, put to death two 
slaves without any inquiry, and had their 
heads stuck on the ends of stakes. 


The day after the scuffle, M. Deslandes 
and M. Amedee Severin made complaint 
reciprocally against each other. The 
chances did not appear equal. The white 
could only run a risk of correctional 
penalty; while M. Amedee Severin, in his 
quality of man of color, was threatened 
with the fate suffered last year by a mu- 
latto, who was put into the pillory with 
an inscription to this effect:—<Man of 
color, sentented for insolence towards a 
white.” M. Deslandes took care to tell 
the Attorney General—“his mulatto has 
had the insolence to strike the son of a 
late Attorney General of the King; your 
predecessors would already have pw him 
into a dungeon.” If my predecessors)? 
replied the Attorney General, “have failed 
in their duty, for my part I will not tar- 
nish my character; I will do my duty in 
spite of every body.” 

Deslandes and Severin went before the 
Royal Court, such as it was provisionally 
formed by the government, in the refusal 
of the former first president and counsel- 
lors to obey the king’s ordinance. All 
the principal persons of the colony, the 
members of the privy council and several 

command nts of the communes, were pre- 
sent at this extraordinary sitting. The 
Attorney General opened the proceeding, 

and in closing used these memorable 

words :—* The existing laws establish no 

distinetion between the white’ man, and 

the free man of color; there is perfect 

equality before the law; thus, gentlemen, 

how do you know whether, at this very 

hour, the king of France is not occupied 

with framing a plan to ameliorate stil] 

more the fate of this class? White men, 

you must not believe that your white skin 

is a title to impunity, and authorises you 

to continue the wickedness you have ex- 

ercised for so long atime against those 

who have not the same color; and you, 


free men of color, let me tell you, you 
will soon see all these calumnious preju- 





dices cease.” 


The court, finding that 

































































Frapart, “Let us withdraw; let us not 
expose this young lady any longer to the 
coarse remarks of M. Deslandes.” 
furious at the apostrophe, turned round 
on the interferor and gave him ahard blow 
with his fist, saying, “Well, thee, the 
most insolent of the two, I catch!” A 
scuffle took place, and blows with the 


the words and blows between the parties 
were reciprocal, and t!::t the penal laws 
were equal, sentenced them both to the 
same punishment—one month’s imprison- 
ment, a fine of 100 francs, and the ex. 
penses of the trial, each for his respective 
offence, This judgment excited the live- 
liest indignation among the colonists, 


He, 








ly laudable; but while a few 


fist were struck by both parties. 


At the jagainst the court and Attorney General. 
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Songs have been made against the latter; 
and when the Governor published his) 
order of the 27th July, the Attorney Ge-| 
neral was not forgiven for having signed | 
it. M. Severin has submitted to the judg-| 
ment, and has surrendered himself prison- | 
er. M. Deslandes has appealed; but thot, 
his application may be received by the 
Supreme Court, it is necessary he should) 
submit, or at least obtain his provisional | 
liberty under bail. This state of things 
is the more deplorable, as the fermenta-| 
tion, it is said, is extending itself to 
Guadaloupe. 
’ 
PRUSIDENT GUERRERO. 
This distinguished “military chieftain” 


—_—— 


has done himself immortal honor, Would 





that a Jackson possessed a soul like his. 
Though we hope that no President of} 
these States will ever be invested with 
Dictatorial power, yet we should rejoice 
were the® authority (and the influence) 
vested in him exerted in so landable a 
manner as it recently was by the Presi- 
dent of the Mexican Republic. The name} 
of Guerrero will henceforth occupy an el- 
evated niche in the temple of fume, en- 
circled with a crown of never-fading-lau- 
Like that of the great Bolivar, it 
will shine conspicuous in the annals of 


rels. 


future time, while the canvass decays and 
the marble crumbles to dust. The phi- 
lanthropic “hero” of Colombia, while the 
fire of the South American revolution 
was burning, and while his influence was 
all-potent, threw the systems of personal 
and political slavery into the vast cruci- 
ble together, and they were consumed 
amid the “viva’s” of an emancipated 
people. With a disinterestedness scarce- 
ly ever paralleled, he set at liberty more 
than a thousand slaves,” which he bin- 
self held as pfivate property, and then 
prevailed with the Legislature to fix a 
period or the gradual abolition of slavery 
tkeoughout the republic. Stimulated, no 
doubt, by a resolution to follow so noble 





rica enslave each other. And we may 
safely conclude that both the Mexican 
and the South American ‘Liberators’ were 
actuated by the purest motives of philan- 
thropy and love of country, in effecting 
the abolition of slavery within the limits 
of their wide-extended jurisdiction, And 
we must confess that their fame will as 
far excel that of our political reformers, 
as their sky-towering Andes and cloud- 
capt Rocky Mountains exceed our Alle- 
ghanies in loftiness and grandeur.—t. 


THE TEXAS SCHEME. 

What, may we suppose, will be the cog- 
itations of T. H. Benton and his clan of 
speculators, now? Will they yet enter- 
tain the hope that the Mexican Republic, 
with President Guerrero at its head, will 
play second fiddle with them in establish- 


ing “sine [or fifteen] Mone SLAVE -HOLD- | 


ING staves,” in the Texas country? 

But we have a vastly more important 
question to ask,—/} ould it be « cons'ri- 
ruvionaL” for the government of the 
United States to extend the system of 
slavery fo new States, in which it were 
PREVIOUSLY AND ENTIRELY ABOLISHED 
BY LAW? 

We should be glad if some of our 
statesmen would answer this query. 
¢F Unless the speculators can revolu- 
lionize Texas, it may have w be acted 


on.—L, 


LONDON MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 

A public meeting of a branch of this 
society was held in Nether Chapel, Shef- 
field, a few months since, at which sever- 
al interesting communications and ad- 
dresses were made. 


“In the course of the eyening, a letter 
from our highly esteemed townsman, G. 
Bennet, Esq. relative to the death and 
interment of Ramada, the late king of 
Madagascar, was read, and excited very 
considerable interest in the minds of the 











an example, or, rather,to exceed it incom- 
pleteness of execution, Guerrero seizes 
the first moment favorable to the accom- 
plishment Of his wishes, in totally eradi- 
cating the noxious plant from the soil of 
Mexico. 

What “glorious” deeds are here per- 


auditory. It is indeed, regarded mere- 
ly as an historical document, a curious 
detail of a semi-barbarous ceremonial, 
approaching to oriental magnificence.— 
Ramada appears to have been a prince, 
who was an age before his fellows in in- 
telligence; especially he had the wisdom 
to perceive and avail hiinse!f of the ad- 





formed! How far, alas! do these cham-| 


pions of universal Liberty outstrip Sei ee to look at the state of society, but, 


revolutionary worthies of this nation, in 
consistency of patriotism! When, indeed, 
shall our country rank with the virtuous 
nations of the South, in supporting the 
genuine principles of republicanism? 


When shall we dissolve the relationship | 


of twin-monsters in despotic oppression, 
with Imperial Brazil, and shew ourselves 
to be in reality, what we boastingly and 
hypocritically profess to be, the most 
free and most enlightened people on 
earth ? 

But, perhaps, it will be said that Pres- 
ident Guerrero, being a colored man him- 
self~ was induced to adopt measures for 
the extinction of slavery in Mexico, mere- 
ly as an act of kindness to his brethren. 


tages possessed by more civilized nations, 
He not only sent Ratatle into this coun- 


\some time ago, entered into an agree- 
| ment with Great Britain for the abolition 
of the Slave Trade, then carried to a ve- 
ry lucrative extent between Madayascar 
and the Mauritius; he was moreover fa- 
yorable to the Missionaries, who have 
therefore great occasion to regret his 
death at this juncture.” 


| 


What a comprehensive eulogy is here 
paid to king Ramada! He was “an age 
before his fellows in intelligence,” in 
spite of the thick darkness with which 
he was surrounded. This would be his 
proudest epitaph.—e. 


For the Genius of Universal Emancipation. 
EDUCATION OF THE BLACKS, 
NO. I. 
GenTLemMeN :—The momentous ques- 





It does not, however, necessarily follow 
that he would act thus from considera- 
tions of this nature, The natives of Af- 


* Vide history of South America. 
} It is stated that his mother was a negress, 





tion has often been agitated, “ Is it right, 
or is it not, to educate the black popula- 
tion of the United States?” Men of con- 
siderable talents have been engaged on 
both sides of the question: being in the 
affirmative opinion myself, I shall endea- 
vour to demonstrate that it is right to ed- 





and hj father a mnlatto, Consequently he him- 
pods is cailed a * Seude.”” 


neate the blacks, to a certain degree at 


| least. 


The chief foundation J shall base my 
opinions upon will be the bible; that 
book from which emanate more pure, 
just, and correct ethics, than any that ev- 
er Socrates, Plato, Mahomet, or any oth- 
er person, or any nation, has been able to 
compile or practice. It is a subject preg- 
nant with important events ; full of inter- 
est to the Christian, the Philanthropist, and 
ithe Statesman. It is a subject that great- 
ily concerns our miserable and degraded 
| people of color; the right comprehension 
|of which must, I conceive, meliorate their 
hard and peculiar condition. Knowing, 
Gentlemen, your good wishes for the dis- 
semination of knowledge, and the ad- 
jvancement of human happiness, I the 
more confidently request a small place, 
in your valuable and widely circulated 
| paper, for this communication. The neg- 
ative partly affirm 





Ist. That by instructing the colored 
populatign, we open a wide field for pre- 
datory excursions. 

2d. That we are ripening their minds 
,for insurrections. 

3d. That we render them more sensi- 
ble to their degradation and misery. 


| 
| 


4th. ‘The slavoholding States will ever 
be in jeopardy of their lives. 
| IT will now try to show the fallacy of 
‘these objections, taking them in their or- 


cr, 

Ist. It is a fixed maxim, that the more 
ja nation becomes justly celebrated for 
‘learning, the more virtuous and honest 
\they become. The argument will con- 
|sequently apply to individyals, Educa- 
| tion tends to the advancement of all hu- 

man virtues. Surely, then, we should im- 
plant in the minds of the blacks the 
seeds of honesty and virtue, if we want 
them to become good servants and trusty 
neighbors. 

2d. Is it right to obey the voice of man 
when it runs counter to the word of God? 
I hope there is no heart to respond in the 
affirmative. The Almighty has command- 
ed us to do unto others as we wish oth- 
‘ers to do unto us. 
| If, Gentlemen, we had children in any 
‘civilized nation, slaves—and that nation 
| was making rapid strides in literature, the 
‘asts and sciences, would we not wish our 
ichildren to enjoy at least a part of the 
privileges of the freel+rn natives? 





;men or by slaves. 
Yes; | treated alike? 


able creatures, amenable to the laws of 
God and man? What was it but tyran- 
ny and oppression that severed the cord 
that bound us to Great Britain? So one 
day or other, the colored population of 
the United States will break the gallin 
chain of slavery that is riveted Soul 
their necks, hurl defiance to their ene- 
|mies, and make them feel that they are 
men us well as ourselves. We have many 
examples before our eyes, that oppression, 
practised by nations, is the surest guaran- 
tee of their downfall. The strength of a 
nation does not consist in formidable 
armiés or powerful fleets; not in the 
wealth and the multitude of her popula- 
tion and resourcesy—but in righteous- 
ness. The Almighty is great and strong 
in battle; He considers the ways of the 
oppressor, and exalts the humble and 
oppressed. AFRICANUS. 
Washington city, Nov. 26, 1829. 





For the Genius of Universal Emancipation. 
ADDRESS TO THE RELIGIOUS SOCIETY OF 
FRIENDS, ON THE CONTINUATION OF 
NEGRO SLAVERY. 
NO. IX. 

Ere we close these Essays, it may be 
proper to examine further the comparative 
diticulties attending the two subjects, war 
and slavery. War, like the mountain tor- 
rent, rushing with impetuous force, may 
desolate the labours of the husbandman," 
but its ravages are soon over, and admit 
in some degree of repair; while slavery, 
like the stagnant and putrid pool, unre- 
mittingly breathes pestilence and death, 
on all areund. In promoting the objects 
of the one, you refuse all active compli- 
ance, either by performing military duty, 
hiring substitutes, or by purchasing arti- 
cles taken forcibly from the rightful owa- 
ers.—'l'hus far (can there be a doubt of 
it?) the rule is equally applicable to both. 
There are taxes, a part if not the whole of 
which are applied to military purposes, 
and in time of war, large quantities of 
foreign goods are captured, and when 
exposed for sale, it is often difficult to 
ascertain their real character. On the 
other hand, there are also articles of 
doubtful origin; it cannot be clearly as- 
certained whether they are raised by free- 
Why are not these 
If you find no difficulty 








jand yet some of our own enlightencd, free |in the former, why create any in the lat- 


jand independent S/ates refuse even this | ter? 


sinall boon to the poor and degraded Af- 
ricans. But will not the enlightening 
of their minds give them a better know- 
ledge of our laws, institutions and 
strength, and deter them the more frem 
revolts ? 

$d. Ah! what arguments will not men 
bring forward to support their side of the 
question! Can a nation be happy when 
plunged into ignorance and superstition ? 
We have too many instances to the con- 
trary. What is it that imparts happiness 
to us when at leisure and alone? Is it not 
books that we so greedily scan from page 
to page? Do not some of our colored 
population derive amusement and in- 
struction from the same source? Look 
at our Sunday schools for blacks. See 
what numbers attend them, male and fe- 
male, old and young: there behold with 
what avidity they catch the simple rudi- 
ments of education and moral instruction! 
Ask any master if his servant was ever 
made worse by going to a Sunday school: 
in all probability nine-tenths will tell you 
they are made better. 

I myself have been, for a number of 
years, a Teacher in one of our city Sun- 
day schools for blacks, and | do affirm 
that they are not only grateful for instruc- 
tion imparted to them by their teachers, 
= it greatly tends to improve their mor- 
als. 

4th. Can States, or men, be more se- 
cure by treating their fellow beings with 
rigor and severity—denying them those 
privileges allowed*by the Almighty, than 
by treating thera as rational and account- 





In the latter too the difficulties are 


|less, as the articles raised by slaves are 
igenerally of a character that cannot be 


mistaken. 

The urwearied benevolence so often 
conspicuotsly manifested in your society, 
make it iinpossible to attribute the fact 
of your possessing in application one rule 
for while men, and another for negroes, 
to any thing but custom—blind, unfeeling 
custom. 

To examine the slow progress of light 
on the human intellect. would in this 
case be an interesting and affecting inves- 
tigation. The ardent and enterprizing 
minds of your predecessors broke asun- 
der some of the iron fetters of education 
and habit; yet such was there united 
strength, even in the days of Woolman, 
that it was not until after a long period of 
exertion that your own members could 
be induced to liberate their slaves. The 
number prior to that day who disapprov- 
ed the practice of slave-keeping, was pro- 
bably less than the number of those who 
now refuse to reap the benefit of their 
unrewarded labours. 

From the events that have taken and 
are taking place in the world, there is rea- 
son to believe that it is the will of the 
Most High! the unalterable decree of 
Heaven, that this people shall be free! 
It remains to be seen whether this can be 
effected by the mild and benevolent spit- 
it of the gospel, or whether it will require 
that the dark and vengeful passions of 
the human breast be let loose to scourge 





the wickedness of man! Already has the 
storm of vengeance swept away the white 
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population of one island; other clouds 
are gathering, and it may require only a 
few more hecatombs of human victims, 
to cause them to burst on the heads of 
the oppressors with overwhelming fury. 
The frequent recurrence of scenes like 
these, must be deeply deprecated by you; 
but with what confidence can you plead 
with the slaveholder to avert impending 
destruction,when he tells you that he is vir- 
tually your agent, that you are in fact 
deriving greater benefit from the system 
than hims:lf, because you are partaking 
the advantages, without sharing the 
dreadful perils that continually surround 
him? 
TEXAS. 

The New-York Gazette announces 
a pamphlet as published in that ciy, 
showing “the propriety and necessily of 
purchasing the Texas,” and thinks the 
arguments quite conclusive! just as if any 
arguments could show a “necessity” of 
acquiring new land enough to make a 
kingdom, and spreading over. its surface 
the curse of stavery; which the Mexi- 
cans, nurtured and educated in despotism, 
have upon humane and republican prin- 
ciples, excluded! Besides, Messrs. Edi- 
tors of the Gazette, is the balance of 
power and the mutual contentment of the 
slave and non-slaveholding states of no 
importance? We know not how other 
men, great or sinall, of the non-slave states 
view this matter, nor do we inquire ; but 
for our single self, rather than sce this 
enormous addition to one end of the 
balance, causing the other in which lies 
our native state, to kick the beam for 
once and forever, we are ready for almost 
any thing. Never, never will we con- 
seut, without an equal addition to our 
side. The pamphict purports to be writ- 
ten by “a Revolutionary Officer”; a fine 
nainby pamby, captandum ttle is this, as 
gentle and soothing as the serpent at the 
ear of Eve. Trust it not, fellow citizens, 
depend upon it “there ix death in the 
pot.” The southern slave owuers can 
allord to pay for writiag and printing a 
thousand miliion of pamphiets to per- 
suade to this purchase, and yet make mo- 
ney by it, fur it would raise the value of 
their slaves from 50 to 100 per cent.! 
thus doubling in a moment, in the twink- 
ling of an eye, the most of their produc- 
tive property. Their members of Con- 
gress have repeatedly acknowledged that 
their greatest source of income is in rais- 

ing slaves to sell, as we do hogs and 
beeves in Massachusetts. We see no 
very great difference between raising ne- 
groes to sell, and importing them for the 
same purpose. 

The United States have already more 
wild land than they can take care of to 
advantage. Mr. Benton has been for se- 
veral years endeavouring to persuade 
Congress to give it away! and now he 
appears as the advocate for purchasing a 
kingdom of ten times the dimensions of 
Great Britain! and in the course of his 
arguments to this effect, he takes occasion 
to abuse Massachusetis and her sister 
states of the North, in an extraordinary 
manner. But this is not the question, 
though it shows in him a glaring incon- 
sistency and presumption. ‘lhe real ques- 
tion is of the balance of power; and we 
should think that that balance, rather 
more necessary and delicate here than in 
Europe, will be more completely and ir- 
recoverably lost by the annexation of 
Texas, than that of Europe would be by 
the addition of Turkey, both in Farope 
and Asia, to Russia.—,Massachusetis 
Journal. 

Emancipation in New York.—David 
Johnson—This is the name of a colour- 
ed man, about 26 years of age, who has 
resided as a servant in one of our large 
boarding houses for the last 6 years. By 
his industry and faithfulness, he has ob- 
tained the confidence of his employer, 





and the favour of the whole family. 
About three years ago he married in Phil- 
adelphia, and now keeps his home, with 
his wife and two infant children, in Pell 
street. All things went on well with Da- 
vid until yesterday morning, when a gen- 
tleman from Loudon county, Virginia, an 
Attorney of Philadelphia, and Constable 
Hays, entered the boarding house and 
seized him as a slave—They had found 
his track at Philude!phia, and followed it 
to Pell street; when lis wife, without sus- 
picion, pointed out the place of her hus- 
band’s daily labour. David was taken to 
the office of Judge Thompson, where the 
mistress and several gentlemen of the 
family were soon assembled. When in- 
terrogated, the secret which had always 
been confined to himself was honestly 
disclosed, that he was a slave; and the 
tears fell freely as he thought of his con- 
dition. It was atime of sympathy, and 
fortunately there were those present who 
had hearts to feel.—Soine one enquired 
the value of such a slave—The owner 
considered it at least $600; but after 
some conversation, remarked that in con- 
sideration of the peculiar circumstances 
of the case, and the liberal manner in 
which he had himself been treated, that 
he would receive $550. The money 
was at once subseribed—David’s deed of 
manumission was drawn and executed— 
and with tears of gratitude and gladness, 
he returned to his employment and his 
family, FREE,—as he deserves to be. 
and as every man whom the Creator has 
formed, has a right to be. David has 
some money in the Saving’s Bank, which 
he cheerfully relinquishes to his generous 
benefactors.—.V. Y. Jour. of Commerce. 














BLACK LIST. 





The following facts relative to the con- 
dition of some of the colored people in 
New Haven, Ct. were lately stated before 
the African Improvement Society at their 
Annual Meeting. We place them in our 
Black List, because they illustrate some 
pitiful instances of oppression on the part 
of white landlords which are disgraceful 
in the extreme. It is a solemn truth, that 
in New-England the free blacks have 
fewer privileges, and are treated more 
contemptuously, than those in the slave 
States.—c. 


“One family, the first in which enquiry 
was made, occupied an under-ground 
room of a very old building. It had a 
huge fireplace, a coarse floor, and was 
poorly lighted; one of its walls was a 
rade stonework built against the bank, 
upon which the woman said, drops of 
water stood in damp weather—and some- 
times, after heavy rains, the water soak- 
ed through and partially inundated the 
floor; the other sides of the room were 
of plank and unplaistered—there was no 
ceiling over head, but a floor so open 
that it was easy to converse with a fami- 
ly above, and whenever the upper family 
had occasion to use the broom, the dust 
fell through so freely that the same ope- 





ration became necessary below,—their 
clothes, bed, and especially their dishes, 
when the table was set for meals, each 
receiving a portion of the descending 
particles. For closets and pantries, so 
important g requisite in less humble 
dwellings, they showed me three small 





shelves suspended by a string, and con- 





——— 
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cealed behind a paper curtain. In addi- 
tion to this room, they might use, if they 
chose, a dark cellar, which nobedy else 
could use, and which added little or 
nothing to their convenience. For these 
premises they paid $24 a year. Besides 
this family, there were four other tenants 
in the house,—three families, and a sin- 
gle woman who lived by herself—They 
were called together. One occupied an 
underground room corresponding with 
the one above described, and paid the 
same yearly; another paid so much a 
month, and another so much a week. 
Whether their several rents were stated 
in different terms for the purpose of em- 
barrassing their arithmetical skill, and 
preventing a computation of the amount 
total of the sums paid, | cannot say: they 
had not made the computation, and were 
both astonished and amused to learn, 
that they paid an aggregate rent of nine- 
ly four dollars a year !—These were de- 
cent and cheerful people, and made no 
complaint, except so far as direct inquiry 
elicited it, respecting their accommoda- 
tions. Rent was required and paid as 
often as once a month. It has been said, 
as an apology for the high rents demand- 
ed of coloured families, that they are bad 
paymasters. This is certanly not univer- 
sally, and it is believed, not generally, 
supported by facts, 

Ninety-four dollars is the interest of 
$1566 67. As to the value of the tene- 
ment, for which this rent is paid, it might 
be amusing to consult the assessor’s list. 
It is presumed most purchasers would es- 
timate it according to the quantity of fu- 
el it would furnish, 

A pocr woman, Jame, and forsaken of 
her intemperate husband, and lately come 
from a neighbouring town, with good rec- 
ommendations, to seck work, occupied 
the underground room of a small shop, 
at the rate of $12 a year,—the room a 
mere burrow,—stone wall on two sides,— 
one small window, glass balf out,—floor 
and hearth much broken. The family 
consisted of herself, an aged female rela- 
tive, and two small children. 

In some instances, in which from $20 
to $30 were paid for a small building 
which had been drawa perhaps from some 
spot in town when it was a nuisance, the 
family were unaccommodated with a well, 
and were obliged to go thirty or forty 
rods for water. Many of the houses oc- 
cupied by colored pecple are incapable of 
being warmed in winter, and must re- 
quire the consumption of all their earn- 
ings, in wood, to keep them comfortable. 
“The destruction of the poor is their 
poverty.” 

In avery few instances, coloured fami- 
lies are the proprietors of the houses they 
occupy. These, generally, are decently 
furnished, and have an appearance of 
neatness and comfort.” 





A FEARFUL CARGO. 

The Slave ship Fame, of Cadiz, arrived 
at Havana from the Coast of Africa— 
landed $000 and odd sick slaves, on the 
coast to windward of Matanzas, and lost 
600 slaves, and 60 of her crew, on her 
passage from Africa. 

{F Turee THOUSAND HUMAN BEINGS 
compressed into the hold of a single ship! ! 
Who can imagine the horrible sufferings 
which these poor creatures endured? No 
wonder they all sickened, and that death, 
the ruler of the grave, rioted upon six 
HUNDRED Of their number. But a right- 
eous God did not confine the plague to 
them—sixty of the crew were swept in- 
to eternity, in company with the victims 
of their cruelty. Slaveholders! will not 
the blood of these miserable wretches be 
required at your hands? Are you not 








————— 
slave trade? Do you not hold your fel- 
low-men in bondage—buy them with 
money when they are stolen—and en- 
courage the terrible traffic by your exam- 
ple and patronage? If so, how will you 
escape the accumulated vengeance of 
heaven ?—~e. 
FINE RECREATION, 

The following is almost a match for 
the case of the tender hearted Don Mi- 
guel, who is reported to have amused 
himself, “ when on the other side of the 
Atlantic,” by riding with spurs onthe na- 
ked shoulders of negro slaves. Indeed, 
when we consider the natural tenderness 
of the female heart, this specimen of 
girlish inhumanity is more revolting than 
the severest inflictions of the taskmaster. 
But slavery has a withering influence up- 
on the kindliest feelings of the human 
breast.—a, 

“| have seen,” says a French traveller, 
“yes, | have myself seen, two young la- 
dies (of Rio) whose countenances wore 
the expression of mildness and benevo- 
lence, endeavour, by way of pastime, to 
cut, at a certain distance, with a whip, 
the face of a negro whom they had order- 
ed not to stir from the spot.. This exer- 
cise seemed to amuse them. | would 
mention their names, if their father, who 
came in after the first essay, had not se- 
verely reprimanded them for their cruel- 
ty..—Irago’s Narrative of a Voyage 
round the world, 








We find the following advertisement 
in a Huntsville (Alabama) paper of Sept. 
4, 1829, by the constable of that town: 

NOTICE TO SLAVE HOLDERS. 
1 willwhip and commit to jail, all slaves 
that I find assembled within the limits of 
Huntsville corporation on the Sabbath. 


These poor slaves, who are to be whip- 
ped and imprisoned for merely visiting 
the town on the only day they are allow- 
ed any leisure, are the persons by whose 
labor and sweat the food and comforts 
of their oppressors are procured; they are 
their waiters, their laborers, and their 
cooks. ‘The above notice utterly debars 
them from assembling together, even 
for religious worship.— Communicated. 


Beware of kidnappers.—It is well un- 
derstood that there are at present, in this 
city, a gang of KIDNAPPERS, busily en- 
gaged in their vocation of stealing co- 
loured children for the southern market! 
It is believed that three or four have been 
stolen within as many days. A little ne- 
gro boy came to this city from the coun- 
try, three or four days ago. Some strange 
white persons were friendly to him, and 
yesterday morning he was mightily pleas- 
ed that they had given him some new 
clothes. And the persons pretending thas 
to befriend him, entirely secured his con- 
fidence. This day uz CANNOT BE FouND!! 
Nor can he be traced since seen with one 
of his new friends yesterday. There are 
suspicions of a foul nature, connected 
with some who serve the police in subor- 
dinate capacities. It is hinted that there 
may be those in some authority, not alto- 
gether ignorant of these diabolical prac- 
tices. Let the public be on their guard. 
NV. Y. Com. Adv. of the 26th ult. 





Homicipe. Wm. Hutchins attempted 
to chastise a slave in Currituck County, 
N.C. recently, when he broke from him 
and ran. H. seized his gun and put three 
balls through him. There were no hopes 





the first great cause of al! the evils of the 


of the slave’s recovery, although he did 
not die immediately. H. is in jail. 
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Philanthropy and Literature. 





THIS DEPARTMENT 18 PRINCIPALLY SUPERIN- 
TENDED BY A LADY. 
PHILLIS WHEATLEY. 

We have been recently favored by the 
receipt of several tracts upon the subject 
of slavery, from one of which we extract 
the following article respecting Phillis 
Wheatley, of whose name at least most of 
out readers have probably some know- 
ledge. The subjoined specimen of her 
poetical talents is but one among the 
many proofs that may be brought forward 
to contradict the malicious aspersions 
respecting the mental inferiority of the 
blacks, and to prove that the high capac- 
ities of a gifted intellect are not confined 
alone to their more favored white breth- 
ren. 

The following is a copy of a letter sent 
by the master of Phillis Wheatley to the 
publisher of her works: 


“Phillis was brought from Africa to 
America, in the year 1761, between sev- 
en and eight years of age. Without any 
assistance from school education, and by 
only what she was taught in the family, 
she in sixteen months time from her ar- 
rival, attained the English language, to 
which she was an utter stanger before, to 
such a degree, as to read any of the most 
difficult parts of the sacred writings, to 
the astonishment of all who heard her. 

As to her writing, her own curiosity 
Jed her to it; and this she learnt in so 
short a time, that in the year 1765, she 
wrote a letter to the Rev. Mr. Occum, 
the Indian minister, while in England. 

She has a great inclination to learn the 
Latin tongue, and has made some pro- 
gress in it. ‘This relation is given by 
her master who bought her, and with 
whom she now lives. 

Joun WHEATLEY. 

“ Boston, Nov. 14th, 1772.” 

TO A CLERGYMAN ON THE DEATH OF HIS LADY. 
By Phillis Wheatley. 


Where contemplation finds her sacred spring, 
Where heav’nly music makes the arches ring, 
Where virtue reigns unsullied and divine, 
Where wisdom throned, and all the graces shine, 
There sits thy spouse amidst the radiant throng, 
While praise eternal warbles from her tongue; 
There choirs angelic shout her welcome round, 
With perfect bliss, and peerless glory crown’d. 


While tiy dear mate, to flesh no more con- 

fined, 

Exults a blest, an heaven-ascended mind, 

Say in thy breast shall floods of sorrow rise ? 

Say shall its torrents overwhelm thine eyes ? 

Amid the seats of heaven a place is free, 

And angels ope their brilliant ranks to thee, 

For there they wait, and with expectant eye, 

Thy spouse leans downward from th’ empyreal 
sky : 

O come away, her longing spirit cries, 

And share with me the raptures of the skies. 

Our bliss divine to mortals is unknown, 

Immortal life and glory are our own. 

There too may the dear pledges of our love 

Arrive, and taste with us the joys above ; 

Attune the harp to move their mortal lays, 

And join with us the tribute of their praise 

To Him who died, stern justice tu atone, 

And make eternal glory all our own. 

He in His death slew ours, and as he rose, 

He crush'd the dire dominion of our foes ; 

Vain were their hopes to put the God to flight, 

Chain us to hell, and bar the gates of light. 





American Colonization Society.—A 
liberal contribution, amounting to more 
than $2500, was lately made in Phila- 
delphia in beha'f of this Society. 


For the Genius of Univereal Emancipation. 
LETTERS ON SLAVERY.—NO. V. 
TO ISABEL. 


I adverted in my last letter, Isabel, to 
the situation of the slaves under the most 
favorable circumstances—-subjected to 
the control of a kind master, well fed, 
comfortably clothed, and not overworked 
—possessed of a comfortable habitation 
to shield him from the inclemency of the 
weather, and provided for in sickness, or 
old age, without the exertion of any of 
his own energy or forethought. Suppos- 
ing this to be true of the whole of the 
American slaves—which we know it is 
not—and allowing the whole of them to 
be well contented with their situation, 
still, my friend, we have no right to re- 
tain them in bondage : the claims of jus- 
tice, though not of humanity, are violated 
almost equally as if they were subjected 
to the greatest cruelties. And after all, 
Isabel, if such were the benefits univer- 
sally shared among them, what would be 
the amount of all these boasted comforts ? 
not actually equal toto those enjoyed by 
the trusty louse dog! for he is exempted 
from labor, But is a mere absence of 
the harassing cares of life, a sufficiency 
of happiness to satisfy the cravings of an 
immortal nature? Js the circumstance 
of refraining from the exercise of un- 
necessary cruelties towards those whom 
we have made our servants for ever, suf- 
ficieut to atone for their mental darkness ? 
And how may they drink at the well-spring 
of life and knowledge, when we have 
sealed it for only ourselves? Oh! Is- 
abel, have we not a fearful account to 
render for this iniquity ? 
“ Wo for those who trample o’er a mind— 
A deathless thing! —They know not what they do, 
Or ae he deal with—Man perchance may 
in 
The flower his step hath bruised ; or light anew 
The torch he quenches; or to music wind 
Again the lyre-string from his touch that lew— 
But for the soul !—oh! tremble and beware 
To lay rude hands upon God’s mysteries there !” 


The oppression of the body may be 
endurable, but that of the spirit is indeed 
death! 

You have, doubtless, heard it asserted, 
that in mental capacity, the negro is nat- 
urally the inferior of the white man ; but 
{ will not insult you by suppesing you 
for an instant capable of giving it cre- 
dence. It is true that our slaves are not 
wise, nor learned, nor possessed of high 
intellectual superiority; if they were, 
more than half our objections to slavery 
would be obviated; but to assert that they 
are by nature incapable of this, would be 
adding sin to sin, by attempting to charge 
the eflects of our own iniquity, upon the 
hands of God! Itis true that the ne- 
groes, who were originally torn away 
from their palm-tree homes in Africa, 
were not possessed of gifted souls, and 
highly cultivated intellects; they were, to 
use our own often misapplied term, bar- 
barians; but by placing and retaining 
them here among us, we have become in 
the widest sense of the term, “our broth- 
ers’ keepers”—and most assuredly will 
their blood be required at our hands. 
Forgive me, dear Isabel, if I weary you, 
for how can I bear that you should reflect 
with indifference on a subject that so 
deeply interests your 

AGNES. 


ee 


THE POWER OF AN INDIVIDUAL. 
The impulse given either to virtue or 
to vice, by a single individual, may be 
immeasurably extended, even to distant 
nations, and communicated through suc- 
ceeding ages to the remotest generations. 
Did not Cyrus sway the opinions, awe 
the fears, and direct the energies of the 
world at Babylon? Did not Cesar do 
this at Rome, and Constantine at Byzan- 
tium? and yet Cyrus, Cesar and Con- 
stantine, were individuais. But they were 





fortunate; they lived at critical me 
tures, and in fields of blood gath im 


GENIUS OF UNIVERSAL EMANCIPATION. 


mortality. And is it at critical conjunc- 
tures and in fields of blood only that im- 
mortality can be gathered ? 

Where then is Howard, that saint of 
illustrious memory, who traversed his 
native country, exploring the jail and the 


ed by no peculiar theatre of action. They 
were only common men brought up in 
the midst of common life. No princely 
fortunes had descended to them ; no pa- 
ternal influence had devolved on them; 
no aspiring rivals provoked their emula- 


prison ship, and taking the dimensions of | tion; no great emergencies their exertions, 
that misery, which these caverns of vice, | They produced, if | may so speak, the 
of disease and death, had so long con-|incidents which adorn their history, and 
cealed ; whose heroic deeds of charity, | created for themselves a theatre of action. 
the dungeons alike of Europe and of Asia | Animated by the purest virtue, and bent 
witnessed, and whose bones now conse-/on being useful, they seized on the mis- 
crate the confines of distant Tartary, | eries of life as the world presented them, 
where he fell a martyr to his zeal, when |and by deeds of charity and valor per- 
like an angel of peace, he was engaged | formed, in relieving those miseries, they 


in conveying through the cold, damp, pest- 


converted the very abodes of ignorance 


ilential cells of Russian Crimea, the lamp | and wo into a theatre of glory.—Presi- 








of hope and the cup of consolation to the | dent Nott. 


incarcerated slave, who languished un- 
known, unpitied, and forgotten there. 
Where is Grenville Sharp, the negro’s 
advocate, whose disinterested eflorts, 
whose seraphic eloquence, extorted from 
a court tinctured with the remains of 


-‘Riterary. 


THE TOKEN. 
This beautiful annual has been this 





feudal tyrranny, that memorable decision |5€50n edited by S. G. Goodrich, and we 
of lord Mansfield, which placed an eter- | think its contents in general are credita- 
nal shield between the oppressor and the | ble both to his taste and judgment. The 


oppressed ; which raised a legal barrier 
around the very person of the enslaved 
African, and rendered liberty thereafter, 


vignette title page is finely engraved, and 


very pretty—the female face strikingly so 


inseparable from the soil of the sea-girt}—and the accompanying lines are quite 
isles of Britain. It was this splendid tri- appropriate. 


umph of reason over passion, of justice 
over prejudice, that called from the Irish 
orator, that burst of ingenuous feeling, 


The Sea, by F. W. P. Greenwood. 


This is a sublime and beautiful compo- 


at the trial of Rowan, when he said,—|sition, well suited to the subject by the 
“ | speak in the spirit of the British law, magnificent grandeur of its images and 
which proclaims even to the stranger and | j,, language. 


the sojourner, the moment he sets his 
foot on British earth, that the ground on 
which he treads is holy. 


Napoleon—Grenville Mellen, “Na- 


No matter in | Ppoleon, when in St. Helena, beheld a bust 


what language his doom may have been |of his son, and wept.” There are some 
pronounced ;—no matter what complex- very good stanzas in this poem—the five 


ion incompatible with freedom, an Indian 
or an African sun may have burnt upon 


first almost uniformly so; the others, 


him ;—no matter in what disastrous bat-}though the moral is good, are not so ex- 
tle his liberty may have been cloven | pressive. 


down ;—no matter with what solemni- 
ties he may have been devoted upon the 
altar of slavery; the first moment he 
touches the sacred soil of Britain, the al- 


The Sybil.. This is an exquisite en- 


graving, and the accompanying poetry 
by N. P. Willis, we like almost equally 


tar and the god sink together in the dust; | well. 


his soul walks abroad in her own majesty; 


his body swells beyond the measure of}; Francis Berrian. 


his chains, that burst from around. him, 
and he stands redeemed, emancipated, 


The Indian Fighter, by the author of 
We like this writer’s 


talents for description, better than his 


disenthralled, by the irresistible genius delineations of character or incident; of 


of Universal Emancipation.” 


the former, there are several striking 


Where is Clarkson, who has been so | specimens in this tale—some, of the class 
triumphantly successful in wiping away the | of picturesque and beautiful; others ter- 


reproach of slavery from one quarter of 
the globe, and in restoring to the rights 


of fraternity more than twenty millions | *8°- 


ribly vivid, and crowded with fearful im- 


We will give one passage: the 


of the human family—that man who after | hero is supposed to be lying bound, at 
so many years of reproach and contumely; | the bottom of a large basin in one of the 


after sufferings and perseverance which 
astonish as much as they instruct us, suc- 
ceeded in turning the current of nation- 
al feeling, and in awakening the sense 


western prairies, with the bodies of his 
slaughtered friends around him :— 


“The morn returned, The hot sun 


of national justice, and finally in obtain- | once more illumined the summit of the 


ing, from the parliament of England, that 


basin. 


Corruption had commenced its 


glorious act, the Abolition of the Slave |appropriate work ; and a new evil, more 
trade; an act to which the royal signa-|insupportable than all the rest, crowned 


ture was affixed at noon-day, and just as|™my miseries. 


1 burned with the mad 


the sun reached the meridian; atimefitly | thirst of fever, and my mouth and throat 
chosen for the consummation of sosplen-|Were as parchment. Then I knew the 


did a transaction—a transaction which |¢ 
reflects more honor on the king, the par- |t 


ruth of all | had heard of the agony of 
hirst. Mere physical thirst expelled all 


liament, and the people, than any other | horrors of the mind, and reigned sole ob- 


recorded in the annals of history, 


ject of my thoughts. Drink! 


Give me 


Where is this man, whose fame I had | drink! I cried, till I heard the wild echoes 


rather inherit than that of Cesar—for it | calling for drink. 


I had no conception 


will be more deatiless, as itis already more | of any misery but thirst, or of any joy in 
sacred. And should Africa ever arise |earth or heaven but to quaff water for 
from its present degradation, and rise it | ever from a cool spring.” 


will, if there be any truth in God, whata 


Innocence—a picture of a sleeping in- 


perpetual glow of heartfelt eulogy will, | fart alone in the wilderness : the accom- 


to a thousand generations, commemorate 
the virtues, the sufferi 


and the tri-|P@"ying lines by Grenville Mellen, are 


umphs of the ingenuous, the disinterested, | ¥°TY good. 


the endeared, immortal Clarkson— 


The Height of Impudence, by James 


the Negro’s friend—the black man’s hope | Isaacs, possesses a great deal of humor, 


—the despised African’s benefactor! 
And yet, Howard, Sharpe, and Clark- 


but is not so much to our taste as some 


son, were individuals, and individuals too, | Other stories in the volume. 








gifted by no extraordinary talents; favor- 


The Three Ages of Life, by the Author 
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of “Memoirs of a New-England Village 
Choir,” is not a style of poetry that we 
are partial to, but is very well of the kind. 

The Doomed Bride, is a tale told by 
Grenville Mellen, in illustration of the 


Frontispiece. The engraving represents 
a beautiful female seated in a magnifi- 
cent gothic apartment, and richly decked 
with bridal ornaments; but with a sad- 
ness of countenance that tells how heay- 
ily they press upon her heart. 

The Departure of the Eagle, afterwards 
named the Lady Arabella, from England, 
MDCXXX. This piece contains some 
beautiful poetry, but has not been cor- 
rected with sufficient care ; the awkward 
word “ did” disfigures more than one of 
the lines—* In each lone heart did burn” 
—“Whene’er the sun did shine.”—Then 
such a line as “ With step as firm as e’er,” 
would be barely passable any where, but 
as a termination is particularly unfortu- 
nate. 

The Lost Children. This is an ex- 
quisitely beautiful picture: from the an- 
nexed article by Willis, we extract the 
following description :— 

« The position of the boy, and his face 
buried in his hands, show that he is over- 
come by his situation and has abandoned 
himself to his feelings, while the girl 
stands looking into the dim wood, sor- 
rowful indeed, but with a countenance of 
that earnest and patient sadness which 
expresses her willingness to look longer 
for the path if her brother will, and an 
evident bearing up, against sympathy and 
example, of the hopes of her little heart.” 

The Portrait of Brainard is accompa- 
nied by some very good verses from the 
pen of Mrs. Sigourney. 

To Mrs. Hemans, we like well, with 
the exception of a few lines. 

The Young Provincial, is a very nat- 
urally told story of the early revolution- 
ary times. 

To a Wave—J. O. Rockwell—possesses 
considerable merit. 

The Song of the Bees, by H. F. Gould, 
has been already transferred to our own 
columns. 

The Country Cousin is the title of an 
excellent story written by Miss Sedg- 
wick. 

The Juniata. 
gtaving—one of a kind that will haunt 
the memory, and induce you to turn a- 
gain and again to examineit. The poe- 
try, by S. Griswold, is fair enough, but not 
exactly what we could have wished to 
see with such a plate. 

The Captain’s Lady, by James Hall, is 
an admirable affair, full of wit and spirit. 
We should wish Mr. Hall no scarcity of 
such adventures, if he would relate them 
all so pleasantly. 

Thoughts at Sea—S. G. Goodrich— 
beautiful—very. 

To an Au)’ Stane—Thomas Fisher— 
contains some good lines and some good, 
ideas. 

“ Thou's stooden mony a summer shower, 

An’ mony a weary winter’s storm ; 

An’ mony a wee bit daisy flower, 

Has bloom'd aside thy rugged form.” 


The Wag Water, by A. Hagard, is a very 
well written “ West Indian Tale.” 

Grandfather’s Hobby. This is a picture 
to restore you to good humor, when you 
have accidentally mislaid your smiles; 
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graved as some of the others, but is a nat- 


as good as anything we have seen from 
the pen of this writer. 


the picture or poetry so well as the “ Sy- 
bil.” 
is very fine indeed ; and we should men- 
tion “ The Leaf,” by S. G. Goodrich, as 
very sweet poetry. 


of a melancholy grandeur. There is one 
passage where a scripture quotation is in- 
serted with such thrilling effect, that, al- 


ably long, we have extracted it: 


so fading, and its bounties so soon per- 


their power to charm, and a few revoly- 


sions; if the forms of human government, 
and the monuments of human power and 


neath or the waters under the earth,’ pre- 
serves its form unchanged, what is there 


over which autumnal winds and wintry 
frosts have no power ? 
not pass away while we are contending 
with wayward fortune, or struggling with 
calamity ? 
the fluctuations of human opinion, and 
the 
vulsions by which mountains are heaved 
up from the abyss, or thrown from their 
deep foundations ? 


works are done, by whose hand this great 
globe was first moulded, and has ever 
since been fashioned according to his 
will. 
not heard, that the everlasting God, Je- 
hovah, the Creator of the ends of the 
earth fainteth not, neither is weary?” ” 


and like signs in the arithmetic, the last 
stands for more than all that were be- 
fore it. 


great mischief—for want of a nail the shoe 
is lost, for want of a shoe the horse is lost, 
for want of a horse the rider is lost, 
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and the concluding lines of the verses 
that companion it are very well suited to 


the engraving. 

A Dream of the Sea—W.G. Clark. If 
the whole of this piece was equal to some 
of its scattered lines, it would belong to 
a very high order of poetry. 

The Legend of the Withered Man— 
W. L. Stone—is very well, for a ghost 
story. 

The Minstrel, by V. V. Ellis, is ex- 
quisitely beautiful : 

“ Low on the solemn bier ! 
The laurel is a gloomy mockery now— 
While they who gloried in its wearer, bow 
In grief, and shed the tear. 
Hush’d is the glowing strain ; 
The lip is pale that burned with love and pride, 
And thought, which flowed in such a living tide, 
Never may wake again.” 

Chocorua’s Curse. A tale of hatred 
and revenge, well told “ by the author of 
Hobomok,” and a picture of wild and 
magnificent scenery. 

The Huguenot Daughter, by Hannah 
Dorset. We have not met with this name 
before, but its owner is a good writer. 

The Schoolmistress is not so finely en- 


ural picture, and Mrs, Sigourney’s lines 
are written with her usual excellence, 
The Utilitarian, by John Neal, is about 


Of “Genevieve,” we do not like either 


The Bugle, by Grenville Mellen, 


An Extract, by John Pierpont, is full 


hough this article is already unreason- 


“ If then the beauties of the year are 
sh; if the loveliest scenes of nature lose 
ng years break the spell that binds us to 


hose we love best ; if the very figure of 
he earth is changed by its own convul- 


kill cannot endure; if even the religions 
hat predominate in one age, are exploded 
n another; if nothing on ‘the earth be- 


hat is for ever the same? What isthere 


What, that does 


What, that is proof against 


might of ocean’s waves, and the con- 


It is the God by whom these mighty 


‘ Hast thou not known, hast thou 


As sins proceed, they ever multiply, 


A small neglect sometimes breeds a 
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CONGRESS, 


This once deliberative but now impet- 


uous body will convene at Washington 
on Monday next, when a quorum of the 
members will probably be present. On 
Tuesday we may expect that the mes- 
sage will be communicated, but whether 
for their edification or instruction time 
must determine. 

A combination of extraordinary cir- 





jany, perhaps, which has preceded it. 


The signs of the times are indeed full of 


thousand fiery portents,—the hearts of 
reflecting men are failing them in view 
of the judgments which overshadow our 
land, 


curious to peruse the President’s message. 
It will unquestionably be as opaque, and 
equivocal, and tortuous, and inelegant, as 
was his inaugural address—“ about and 
about, and all the way round to nothing” 
—an enigma, serving only to perplex. and 
wholly divested of meaning. Possibly, 
however, the imperious demands of the 
southern hotspurs, and the unexpected 
success which has attended the proscrip- 
tive measures of the new dynasty, may 
embolden the President to speak author- 
itatively, in a language that cannot be 
misinterpreted; and if he do,we are at no 
loss to imagine what will be the doctrines 
avowed. 


claim the attention of Congress are— 
1. The Tariff. 2. The Texas. 3. The 
removal of the Cherokees. 4. The abo- 
lition of slavery in the District of Colum- 
bia. 5. The discontinuance of Sabbath 
Mails. 


gainst the American System,—the bul- 
wark of our strength, and the crown of 
our independence. Either the tariff will 
be frittered away by hostile amendments, 
or its entire repeal will follow. If a popu- 
lar delusion—or rather a political intoxi- 
cation—did not blind the eyes and ‘in- 
fect the brains of the people, we should 
view with complacency—if not with con- 
tempt—the assaults of the enemies of 
domestic industry. Not that we consider 
the present tariff as embracing a com- 
plete system of political economy; but 
tke opposition is directed against its clear- 
est and most decided benefits, instead of 
its palpable though inconsiderable faults. 
Its practical effects have been so wonder~ 





fully beneficial to our national prosperi- 


cumstances renders the present session 
of greater interest and importance, than 
A 
visible and solemn anxiety is apparent all 
over the country, in regard to the course 
which the dominant party in both branches 
will pursue; and many are not slow to 
predict the most disastrous consequences. 


evil,—the political sky flames with a 


We cannot say, that we are particularly 


The prominent subjects which will 


The first grand attack will be made a- 


— 
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ty—it has quickened the slumbering en-— 
ergies of the land in so powerful a man- 
ner—it is so intimately connected with 
the success of agriculture and commerce 
—that party Vandalism alone can im- 
peach its merits, or insist on its repeal. 
But ardent and powerful as the strug- 
gle may be, on this question, it wil! sink 
into children’s play on the introduction 
of the Texas project. What effect the 
recent abolition of slavery in that terri- 
tory, by the Mexican government, may 
have upon the advocates of this iniquitous 
scheme, we cannot tell; but it seems to 
be the determination of the administra- 
tion to obtain the proposed annexation 
at all hazards, anid avowedly to increase 
the number of slave states. We rejoice 
to perceive that the spirit of New-Eng- 
land is awake, and that the free states 
generally are decidedly inimical to the 
purchase. Why should they not be? To 
them it is a question of life and death— 
honor and shame—liberty and oppres- 
sion. We know that they have borne the 
insults and aggressions of the south with 
meekness approaching to pusillanimity ; 
we know, too, that they make a high es- 
timate of the value of the Union; but 
they cannot, they will not, they should 
not submit to the dictum of imperious 
southrons. Let. a separation follow, if 
the latter desire it, sooner than add a- 
nother foot of slave territory to the re- 


public: it would prove but a partial ca- 
lamity to the north. A, 


As for the persecuted Cherokees, they 


have everything to fear, not only from 
Georgia, but from the general govern- 
ment. 
tion for protection, as solemnly plighted 
in numerous treaties; their claims are le- 
gal beyond controversy; they are pro- 
gressing in civilization and knowledge 
with unparalleled rapidity; their trans- 
formation from benighted and wandering 
savages to enlightened and stable citi- 
zens has been accomplished, as it were, 
by a series of miracles, against the pre- 
dictions of the most sagacious, and al- 
most the hopes of the most sanguine. Is 
all this to avail them nothing? Shall they 
be driven away into the wilderness by 
the exercise of a despotic power, to grat- 
ify the avarice of Georgia, and the Amer- 
ican people not lift up a note of remon- 
strance? God forbid! 


They rely on the faith of the na- 


We do not imagine that the subject of 


abolishing slavery in the District of Co- 
lumbia will obtain the least considera- 
tion. Perhaps Mr. Alexander’s report, 
at the last session, may be accepted as 
containing sound, republican doctrines— 
namely, that slavery is a blessing, and the 
forcible separation of members of the 
same familiy the very acme of humanity, 
It may at the same time be adduced as a 


reason why we should purchase Texas to 
extend this benevolent system. 


The petitioners for stopping Sabbath 


Mails we suppose will again be insulted, 
misrepresented and denounced, notwith- 
standing they embrace almost every scot 
and profession ; yet they will present an 
amount of moral strength, pure republi- 
canism, and sound intelligence, which 





cannot fail of ultimate suecess=——@, 
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TREASONABLE SENTIMiNTS. 
No state in the Union has exhibited 
guch a spirit of disaffection, or so often 
bullied the general government, as South 
Carolina; and certainly none is more in- 
debted to the confederacy for her preser- 
vation. Break the golden chain that binds 
her to the other states, and her instant 
destruction will be inevitable. Her black 
population might easily obtain the mas- 
tery; and feeling their strength, they 
would successfully exert it. Is it not, 
then, insufferable to hear her idle gas- 
conades and infuriate threats against the 
guardians of her life and property ? 
A writer in the Columbia Telescope 


lihe funily board,exchanging mutual con- of said Powell with a knife, was fined 


gratulations of jy, and listening to the $20 with costs, and dismissed from of- 
. fice. 


thrilling voices of those who are dearer | 
than all the world beside. The pictur- | 
ings of fancy were so faithfully drawn, | 


It was a 
delightful hallucination. The spiritual 
guest, as it were, took leave of its fleshly | 
tabernacle. Away it flew, over mountain 
and valley—onward and onward, 
its message of love, conscious of no fa- 
tigue, and admitting no rest till “home, 
sweet home,” burst upon its joyous view. 








of the 6th ult. seems ‘to exult in the 
prospect of an open rupture with the free 
states at the next session of Congress. He 
has all the chivalry of the immortal Don 
Quixotte, but none of the sagacity of his 
squire. He tells the Carolinians that the 
“ Jast, decisive conflict” is at hand; and 
then introduces the following poimpous 


quotation : 
But if we fail! 
they never fail who die 
In agreat cause—the block may suck their core, 
Their heads may sodden in the sun, their limbs 
Be strung to city gates and castle wails, 





Ah! how complete the deception! 

The annual return of thanksgiving is 
productive of the most unalloyed happi- | 
ness. It softens and enlarges every heart, | 
causing its aflections to flow out in a| 
broad stream of benevolence. The poor, 
the sick, and the suffering, are remem- 


bered and supplied. We never saw an 





ill-natured household on that bright fes- 





tival—no, nor a peevish, fretful, grum-| 
Every body | 


is happy. or seems to be happy. 


bling man, woman or ebild. 





But still their spirit walks abroad.” 
This gallant knight also makes the fol- 
lowing prediction : 


The following excellent reflections, on 
the true purposes of thanksgiving, we 
copy from the New-England Herald— 


4 ee .|a@ paper that grows rapidly uw; sti- 
« If the discussion of the acquisition of paper that grows rapidly upon our esti 


Texas brings on the agitation of the 


slave question, as we are sure that it will, 
a rupture with the Northern Slates wili 


become almost inevitable.” 


,|mation.—G. 

“The first step towards gratitude is, to 
be truly and deeply conscious that we de- 
serve none of cur enjoyments; that we 


To which Mr. Buckingham, of the| ve sinned against Heaven, forfeited ils 


Boston Courier, replies in the following 


spirited language : 


protection and bounty. ‘Then survey in 
a serious and careful manner, our varie- 
ty und abundance of comforts; compare 


«The discussion of the purchase of|these with the necessities and miseries 
Texas, it is now admitted pretty gexerally |of many of our fellow men,—the poor, 
by all parties, will take place, and by the , particularly in cities,—the inmates of 
partizans of the administration is resolv- | 2}mslouses,—the aged, sick, and infirm, 


ed upon. 





If we can reason from causes | every where—the honest, but unfortunate 


to effects, and trace purposes to their re- | (ebtor in prison—the slaves in the South, 
sults, we should infer from the extract and West Indies—ihe galley slave—the 
from the Columbia Telescope, that a rup- | half-starved and half-naked Greeks, hid- 
ture with the Northern States is what the jing or flying from those bloody butchers 
politicians of South Carolina have de-jof the ( bristians, Mohomet’s disciples. 
creed, with a firmness and solemuity that Think on the wants and woes of others, 
forbid us to doubt their purpose. ,New-|on our own sins aud mercies; then, if 

land must meet it, and she may as | our hvarts are not marble, we shall offer 
well propare for the contest now as to | ilo God thanksgiving.” ; 
permit the evil to come upon her unhar- a 


nessed and unaccommodated for defence 


The best way, after all, in our opinion, 
is, if the Southern States wish for a sep 
aration, to let them have their way, in 
After an ex- |27se from ingurgitating hot punch and 
periment of a few years, perhaps, they apple toddy. 


this particular, peaceably. 


would be willing to re-unite. If not, w 


trust the Northern States would not sue 


for a second confederation. 





b. DONT DRINK 'TODDY. 

We gave, last week, an account of a 
~ rot, at the raising of the Statue, which 
The ringleaders have paid 
e | dearly for their drams, as will be seen by 
\he following decision of the Court : 


But we have a hope that these ravings | Bactimore City Courr. Nov. Term. 


of envy and spite may receive a check 


nearer home, and our hope rests on Vir- |% Tot, on the 25th inst. the day on which 
ginia. There is a spirit at work in the the Statue of Washington was raised; the 
convention in that state, which inspires |€itcumstances connected wiih the riot, 
a confidence that the feelings and habits | being of a very aggravative character, the 
which grow out of a condition of society | P2rties knocking down and beating pass- 
where slavery is a prominent feature, wil! |ers by in the street, they were severally 


in time give place to wore enlight ne 








.j | Sentenced to six months imprisonment, 


views ef political economy, and to those |@nd a fine of $20 and costs. 


principles of freedom whi}: acknowledge 
no political distinctions or prerogatives 


It gives us pleasure to record another 


but such as are the right of superior vir- righteous decision of the court, though 


tue and talent.” 


THANKSGIVING, 


* Ve chief, for whom the whole creation smiles, 


Crown the great hymu.”—Tuomson. 


For the first time in our lives, Wwe have 


been prevented from participating 


the grateful festivities of a New-England 


the punishment, perhaps, does not equal 
the brutality of the assault : 
State 


vs. 
John Beard, Constable. 





that in the abundance of the heart the |Randolph’s Speech before the Virginia 
mouth gave utterance, and we talked (Convention, and if the stenographer has 
with our absent friends as if they were | padea tolerably accurate report, it is a 
jaccessible to sight and sound. ivery common-place affair—possessing no 


\dignity of manner, elucidating nothing, 


™ \gem of wit. Mr. R. declares that no man, 
with ‘or body of men, shall ever tax him with- 


| Rev. Mr. Hewit, has delivered in this city 


Five young men were found Guilty of sumed, by falling into the fire in a state 


Indictment for assaulting and beating 
in | negro Henry Powell; the circumstances | piaNs.” 
were that Beard, from some cause un-|Congress, on this subject, were in pre- 


. |known, committed a violent assault and 
Thanksgiving. Although not personally jbatiery on the person of Henry Powell 


present, we were in imagination sitting at | with a large stick, and cutting the hands | country. If the national faith is to be brok- 


RANDOLPH’S SPEECH. 
We have carefully perused Mr. John 


and sparkling with only an occasional 


out his consent—and should they attempt 
it, we suppose the collector of taxes must 
be cautious how he approaches within 
killing distance of the hero’s double-bar- 
relled rifle. If, for this stretch of power, 
Mr. R. would resist unto blood, how had 
his slaves, whose liberty he has stolen, 
ought to serve him—according to his 
own doctrine ?—e. 


REV. MR. HEWITT. 
We have listened, with great pleasure, 
to the six powerful discourses which the 


on the subject of intemperance, and can- 
not but believe that he has made a healthy 
and lasting impression upon the minds of 
our citizens. The principles of the A- 
merican Temperance Society have been 
so clearly elucidated—they are so reason- 
able and efficient—they commend them- 
selves so strongly to the humanity, patri- 
otism and morality of every “sober man” 
—that no benevolent person, who uider- 
stands them fully, can hesitate to em- 
brace and perpetuate them, as the only 
means of banishing pauperism, crime and 
stiering from our land.—c. 





FROM PORT AU PRINCE, 

We have received, from our attentive 
correspondent at Port au Prince, files of 
the“ Feuille du Commerce” and “ Tele- 
graph+,” to the 10th ult. They are bar- 
ren of news. An unusual depression of 
trade is said to exist, and yet everything 
remains high. Flour, $18 a $19—and 
on the rise; Pork, $$3—also on thie rise; 
Kice, $8: Soap, $2,50; Herrings, $8 ; 
Mackerel, $8 ; Lard, 20 cts.; Butter, 25; 
Hams, 18; Coffee, $9,50, and scarce; 
Liides from 10 to $12 per hundred; cot- 
ton, 14 cts.; Old Rags scarce and in great 
demand; Tortoise Shell, $16 a $17. 





A Mrs. Monk was almost wholly con- 


of intoxication, at Lexington, Ky. on the 
15th ult. A foot, and a part of an arm, 
were the principle remains that identifi- 
ed her ashes. She had lived alone for 
several months past, and kept a little 
grocery, in which the principal article 
was whiskey.—c. 

§F Mr. Hepburn’s second appeal to 
the Free People of Color in the United 
States, will be published in our next. 
Also an excellent address on slavery de- 
livered at the Bennington (Vt.) Seminary. 





“ Crisis In THE AFFairs or THE IN- 
Is it not time that petitions to 


paration? We take it for granted that 
something is to be done throughout the 


zenship! 
these responsibilities? [t cannot be that 


en, and the unoffending Cherokees driven 
from the land of their Fathers, it should 
not be done without a remonstrance from 
every individual who does not intend to 
become accessary to the abominable deed, 
If it is done, it will be a national act, and 
every citizen, who does not remonstrate 
in season, will be one of the actors of this 
unprecedented wickedness. Oh! the tre- 
mendous responsibilities of American citi- 
Who is awake to a sense of 


the subject at the head of this article wil] 
be neglected. But who will begin? A pe- 
tition will probably be prepared by some 
who are best acquainted with the subject. 
But it should be done speedily. —There 
is no time to be lost. Let us not stand 
waiting for each other. Leta simultane- 
ous voice be heard from every quarter. 
if but one citizen in a given town can 
be found to remonstrate, let him do it. 
Let him indite and forward his petition, 
and escape like Lot from Sodom. 
National Philanthropist § Investigator. 





MR. CUTTER’S POEM. 
A poem was recently delivered before 
the Forensic Club in Portland, by Mr. 
Cutter, which is spoken of in terms of 
commendation. Judging from a number 
of extracts which we have seen in the 
newspapers, we should pronounce it to 
be not a whit inferior to Mr. Sprague’s 


Poem on “ Curiosity.” Its satirical parts 


are uncommonly pungent and clever, and 
its moral tendency excellent. The fol- 
lowing strictures upon the Drama should 
leave every theatre in our land without a 
patron.—6. 


Say ye, who still a moral influence claim, 
Por the poor Drama’s long degraded name,— 
Ye, whoextol the virtue-teaching Stage, 
As e’en the greatest blessing of the age, 
And scorn the poor blind bigot, on whose sight 
It never poured such matchiess floods of light: 
Say, would ye welcome to your home and hearth, 
These pious helpers of your pious mirth; 
And bid the sons and daughters of your line 
Copy their deeds, and ia their virtues shine? 
Would ye the inner sonctum of your home 
Wide open throw, and bid these teachers come 
Mix in your children’s daily duties there, 
Mould their young thought, and guide their 
infant prayer? 
Would ye your sous and daughters now engage 
To breathe at home the language of the Stage? 
Or that their thoughts were tainted, ev’n in 
dreams, 
With half the drama’s least offensive themes? 
Would ye tie honored of your house and blood, 
Raise to a rank, so holy and so good? 
Nor feel your names degraded and disgraced, 
On the proud level of their highest placed?— 
. s x * * . 
Is this, indeed, fair Virtue’s chosen home, 
“Pure as Keligion’s coi.secrated dome?” 
And can ye hope your morals to repair, 
And teach your children holy lessons there 
I grant, if there your heart can find such ble 
Your morals greatly stand in need of dressing; 
If puppets, jugglers, Falstaffs, are above ye, 
The Stage’s teaching may, perhaps, improve yel 
If souls, to truth and decency unknown, 
Can raise your morals, while they sink their own; 
If cheeks, long bronzed beyond the power to 
blush, 
Can call to yours the rare, the virtuous flusl 
And if your children are so poorly taught, 
That shameless buffoons can exalt their thought; 
And rivald gestures, oaths obscene, and jests, 
Can raise the tone of virtue in their breasts; 
[ grant it now should be your chiefest care, 
Their long neglected morals to repair, 
And if they’re not too sunken to return, 
To send them somewhere—enywhere, to learn. 





DEATH OF JUDGE WASHINGTON. 

The death of the Hon. BUSHROD 
WASHINGTON, one of the Judges of 
the Supreme Court of the United States, 
was yesterday announced by the District 
Attorney, to the Court of Nisi Prius, hold- 
ing by Judge Todd, and to the district 
Court of the city and county of Philadel- 
phia, holding by Judge Hallowell. Both 
Courts adjourned immediately. 

This truly eminent and justly venerat- 
ed man, died at the Mansion House Hotel, 








in this city, at about 2 o'clock yesterday, 
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Rerinement.—A Grand Jury, of Han- 
cock co. Geo. in their presentment, give 
the following picture of the amiable 
town. of Sparta: 


months. 

Judge Washington was in the 7!st year 
of his age. He had studied the science 
which he had afterwards adorned and ex- «So total is the disregard of the mor- 
alted, in the office of James Wilson, Esq. al proprieties of civilized life, that it is no 
the only Judge of the Supreme Court of | uncommon thing about the aforesaid vil- 
the United States yet furnished by Penn- lage, to see boys, young men, and other 
sylvania. After practising, 
reputation, but for nine years at the bar 
of Virginia, he was appointed in 1797, by | pistols, and their bosoms full of dirks, to 
President John Adams, to a vacant seat|the great annoyance and mortification 
in the highest judicial tribunal of the na-! of the well-behaved and sober part of 
tion. He has ever since been distinguish-|the community, and who are dangerous, 
ed for his untiring devotion to his ardu-| because they might kill by accident or 
ous and interesting duties—for great sa- | chance shot.” 
gacity and learning—for firm integrity 
of purpose and unaffected simplicity of 
manners. The profession of which he 
was a bright ornament, and the country 
for which he so long, and so faithfully, 
and so usefully laboured, will deeply re- 
gret his loss, and never cease to remem- 
ber him with admiration and gratitude. 








In last Sgturday’s Centinel and in sev- 
eral other papers, it has been stated that 
No. 54 of the Federalist, which there is 
now reason to think was written by Mr. 
Madison, had heretofore been ascribed to 
General Hamilton. This is a mistake; 
pin Ayre for in the edition of that very valuable 

Philadelphia Sentinel. | work, printed in Philadelphia in the year 

The death of Mrs. Washington is also | 1818, with the names of the several wri- 
announced in the last U. S. Gazette. She|ters, No. 54 is ascribed to Mr. Jay, al- 
died very suddenly. \though all the other numbers concerning 
; ithe Honse of Representatives, from No. 

The general principles of the treaty be- | 52 to No. 58 inclusive, are ascribed to 
tween the Russians and Turks, called the |General Hamilton. From this cireum- 
treaty of Adrianople, arc summarily stat-| stance, it would rather appear that that 
ed in the Manifesto of the Emperor, is-|truly great man was unwilling to justify 
sued upon the annunciation of the peace | that principle in the Federal Constitution 
at St. Petersburg. They are the freedom | which gives to the slave-holding States 
of the passage of the Dardanelles and|an extra number of Resresentatives on 
Bosphorus—the safety of the Russian |account of their slaves; and every im- 
frontiers, especially on the side of Asia— | partial person must admit that it is one 
the confirmation of former treaties,—in-|of the most exceptionable, if not the 
demnities for the expenses of the war, | most exceptionable, feature in it, The 
and individual losses by Russian sub-|truth is, that No. 54 is not calculated to 
jects—a line of quarantine on the banks |raise the reputation of either of the dis- 
of the Danube, to prevent the introdnc-|tinguished writers of the Federalist. It 
tion of the plague—the sanction of the |is rether a labored apology for the intro- 
ancient privileges of Wallachia, Molda-|duction of the principle in relation to 
via, and new advantages gained—the |the slave-holding States, than any justifi- 
rights and privileges secured to the Servi-| cation of it; and as the slaves have not 
ans by former treaties hereafter to be |the least voice in the election of Repre- 
faithfully observed—and the independ-|sentatives, and are considered by the 
ence of Greece recognized. States who hold them as property, what 

N. ¥. Advertiser. |good reason can be assigned for giving 
nme to these States an extra number of Rep- 

Greal Mortality—We have seen and |resentatives on their account? It was a 
conversed with two gentlemen who left|compromise between the Southern and 
New Orleans on the 27th ultimo. They Northern States, and as such we are 
state that they had seen and read a printed |bhownd honorably to observe it; but let 

statement of the deaths in that city. from | us beware how we increase the evil. 
some time in the last spring or early in Salem Gazette. 
the summer, up to a time previous to the 
returning of those who had absented 
themselves on account of the sickness, 
and that it amounted to the enormous 
number of five thousand five hundred! 
since which it has commenced its rava- 
ges more violently than before, and will 
probably add another thousand to the 
number, unless they have been (as we 
hope and trust they have,) blessed with 
some of that frost of which we have had 
such an abundance.—Cincinnati Gaz. 











Great Wuisxers.—The annexed par- 
agraph we quote from the Worcester 
Fgis:—* Whenever we see a man from 
Rhode-Island with a pair of whiskers, we 
straightway suspect that they are cultiva- 
ted for the purpose of concealing the 
marks of the branding iron. A famous 
rogue of this character was convicted at 
onr court a few years ago for some high 
offence, and every body looked at his 
whiskers with astonishment. They were 
very fine and beautiful, and appeared to 
Patriotic Sentiments.—On Tues-/|have been cultivated with great pains. 
day, the $d instant, the inauguration of |On close examination, however, it turned 
Georce R. Gitmer, as Governor of the | out that those parts of the face protected 
State of Georgia, took place. In his ad-|by the whiskers were shockingly scarred 
dress to his fellow citizens on this occa-|by the branding iron, and both of his ears 
sion is the following, honorableto his feel- | had been cropped..” 
ings as a man, and his character as a 
Chief Magistrate : 

“[have but a word to say about the 
administration of the Executive Depart- 
ment. I consider myself the Chief Mag- 
istrate of the State and not of a party. In 
all the appointments which it becomes 
my duty to make, I shall attempt to be 
governed by no other consideration than 
the public service. It will be my endeav- 
or to give employment to integrity, tal- 
ents and industry. _| will not know the 
preference expressed by any citizen for 
my highly respectable opponent in the 
late election. 1 shall attempt to the ut- 
most of my ability, to discharge all the 
duties of my office. The reward hoped 


for, is the approbation of the people and 
of my own conscience,” 








Rum! Rum!—The Albany Daily Ad- 
vertiser says, one evening last week, two 
persons got in a quarrel in a store, when 
one of them seized a rum bottle and 
strack the other so violently over the 
head, that the bottle broke. He then 
with the neck of the bottle remaining in 
his hand, cut and slashed about the face, 
neck and breast of the opponent, till nu- 
merous gashes were made, One cut open- 
ed a blood vessel in the neck, and it bled 
so profusely that the life of the person 
was despaired of. ‘There were thirteen 
places which required sewing up by the 
surgeon. The unfortunate person, though 
out of danger, is still in a distressed and 
almost hopeless condition. The other 
man is in jail, 








with much |idlers, about the streets, with the pock- | 
ets of their Tom and Jerry conts full of | 


For the Genius of Universal Emancipation, 
| Messrs. Eptrrors,—Perhaps the fol- 
lowing lines may gratify some of your 
jreaders: if you think so, please givethem 
la place in your paper, and oblige a well- 
‘wisher to the cause to which it is devoted. 
A. 

How shall the man, of lips profane, 

Of life corrupt, and heart impure, 
The pardon of his God obtain, 

His favour and His love secure? 


Learn that from Heay’n a Saviour cams, 
The rebel race of men to save: 

For them, his life expos’d to shame; 
For them, bis life a ransom gave. 


He is the rock, the corner stone, 
The great foundation, firm and sure, 
And those who build on this alone, 
Salvation endless may secure. 


Through him, to God, must all apply, 

He hath proclaimed the terms of peace; 
Repentance unreserv'd and free, 

Faith in his love and righteousvess. 


With humble heart, with pride subdued, 
With firm resolves to sin no more, 

Pray God, thy heart may be renew'd, 
His pardon and his love implore. 


Then, as the Father, with delicht, 
Hasten’d to greet his long Jost son, 

Returning, humbled to his sischt, 
Ashamed of follies he had done: 


So will thy heav’nly Father send 
His spirit to console the meek, 

Whose contrite hearts on‘him depend; 
Of him, through Christ, salvation seek. 


But think not thou hast mercy found, \ 
if thine own heart yet hard remains, 

If love in thee doth not abound, 
To break thy fellow servant’s chains. 


Carst thou to God for mercy plead, 
While thy poor slave in vain implores, 

That he, once more, from bondage freed, 
May land upon his fathers’ shores? 


Then dare not others rights invade; 
Dare not in hopeless bondage bind, 
The man, tho’ black, thy God has made, 

A brother, of immortal mind. 


But, faithful in thy Lord's employ, 
Use well the talents he has given, 
Or never, never hope to enjoy 
The glorious rewards of heaven. 


a 


Pavious Ktews. 


British Colonies.—It is stated in Blackwood’s 
Magazine, that the Duke of Wellington is to 
bring forward a measure at the next scssion of 
Parliament, the object of which will be to 
relieve the crown from all expense in the go- 
vernment of the Colonies, The writer fears 
the experiment. He thinks such a measure will 
weaken the empire, and that the colonies, if 
compelled to support themselves, will set up for 
themselves. 

















Stcan Carriages.—About Manchester sundry 
steam wagons hare been running races on the 
rail roads for 5001; but what with pistons going 
wrong, boilers bursting, and other accidents, we 
confess we have not been able to ascertain 
which won. Nearer town, Sir James Anderson 
and others have been trying the fairer experi- 
ments of running a steam carriage on the cora- 
mon road, and a printed account of these asserts, 
(if we calculate rightly,) that this carriage 
would go 120 miles an hour on a rail road! !!— 
London Lit. Gazette. 


The Essex (Haverhill) Gazette reports a 
case of “retribution” where a man, riding in a 
wagon, seeing a dog reposing quietly one side 
of the road, suddenly turned his horse so as to 
run his wagon-wheels over the dog’s body, and 
thus nearly killed him. On the next day, the 
same man was riding in his wagon, and fell out, 
both wheels passed over his body, by which he 
was so much injured, as, probably, to remind 
him of the sufferings of the poor dog, 


Essays of “William Penn.”—-The National 
Council of the Cherokees have passed a resolve 
that the “Essays on the present crisis and condi- 
tion of the Indians” originally published in the 
National Intelligencer,with the signature of Wil- 
liam Penn, shall be tranSlated into the Cherokee 
language, and published in a pamphlet form. 
This is done to insure them a more extensive 
circulation, and as a testimony of gratitude and 
respect to the author, 

Mr. Dumont of Geneva, the celebrated editor 
of Jeremy Bentham’s best writings, died at 
Venice on the 2d of October. He was an ac- 
complished man of letters, deeply versed in 
jurisprudence and political economy, and emi- 
nently agreeable, a3 a companion, to all the 


“Amerivan Seamen in the hands of Don Miguel! 
—A letter — in an European paper 
dated at Lisbon the 3d of October, states: that 
in spite of every attempt which has been made 
in favor of the fifteen American seamen, taken 
| by the Miguelite squadron, their release has not 
| been effected; but, on the contrary, all of them 

officers as well as sailors, were in the prison of 
Limiero. This is the manner in which Don 
Miguel rewards his friends. 


_Snaking.—The Macdonough, (Ga.) Jackso- 

nian, tells the following story—A young lady 
of our county, a few days ago, seeing a ground 
squirrel go into the crevice of a large lock, 
which lay flat on the ground, ran her hand in 
to catch it, when she was severely bitten; “hang 
you, you have bit me, but I will have you 
how,” she said, and again poked in her han 
but instead of the squirrel, she pulled out a 
large rattle snake, having twelve rattles—her 
hand and arm swelled prodigiously in a few 
hours after, 
Internal Improvement in the West.—An intelli- 
gent gentleman, writing from the Seat of Go- 
vernment of Indiana, mentions the increase of 
emigration to the west, in these strong terms: 

“Six thousand persons per week, for several 
(say eight or ten) weeks, have passed through 
Indianapolis, for the Wabash.” 

The whole population of Turkey in Europe, 
Asia and Africa, is 23,650,000 souls. The 
annual revenue is only 2,900,000 sterling. Ex- 
penditures £260,000. The national debt is 
vetween seven and eight millions. 

An estimate of Insane Persons.—In Pagland 
13,565 men, 12,487 women:—In France, 1 ,119 
—13,964:—In Italy, 5718—5067:—In Holland, 
$471—2385:—Germany, 2188—2253:—Spain, 
131—181:—America, 324—279,— French Jour. 
1 Giant.—A London paper states that there 
is at present living at Pitna, in Sweden, a young 


|man, nineteen years of age, who is nine feet 
Jive inches in height, and who, when re eight 


years old, was five feet four incheshigh. He 
was about to travel through Europe, to exhibit 


himself to the curious. 





AMERICAN CONVENTION, 

The 2st biennial stated meeting of “the 
American Convention for promoting the Aboli- 
tion of Slavery,” &c. will be held at Washington 

‘ity, on the 2nd Tuesday (3rd day) of December 
(12th mo.) next, at 10 o’clock A.M. All the 
Abolition, Manumission, Anti-Slavery, and Free 
Produce Societies of the Union, are entitled to 
a representation, and are invited to participate. 

On behalf of the Convention, 
EDWIN P. ATLEE, Sec’y. 

Philadelphia, 10th mo. ( October ) 1829. 
N. B. Printers of newspapers favorable to the 
cause of freedom, are respectfully requested to 
give the above a few insertions. 


Extract from the Constitution of the Convention. 
‘Art. 2d, The Convention shall be com 

of such representatives, as the respective So- 
cietios associated to protect the rights of free 
persons of color, or to promote the Abolition of 
Slavery within the United States, may think 
proper to appoint, provided that the number 
from any cne Society shall not exceed ten.” 


GROCERIES FREE FROM SLAVERY. 


. The Subscriber being extensively engaged in 
the sale of the products of free labor, has con- 
stantly on hand at his Store in Pumape.rma, a 
general assortment of all goods connected with 
the Grocery business. Among the articles, the 
following may be enumerated: 

White and Brown Sugars, 

Lump and Loaf do 
Coffee, Tea, Chocolate, Molasses, Segars, 
Smoking and Chewing Tobacco, Spices, &c. all 
of various qualities and prices. 
Free Cotton Laps for quilting; and all other 
articles that can be obtained. 
For sale, wholesale and retail, at 

C. PE'RCE’S Fees Grocery Srone, 

S. E. Corner of Third and Noble-sts. Philadelphia. 
N.B. Argangements have been made to pro- 
cure Pare Rice of American produce, in the 
course of a few weeks.—Orders from any part 
of the United States punctually at to. 
December 4. 4 


PRODUCTIONS OF FREE LABOR. 
Cuarves Co.iis, corner of Dover and Cher- 
ry streets, New-York, dealer in goods free from 
the taint of Slavery, has for sale, 
Loaf and Lump Sugar 
White and Brown, and Maple do. 
West India, and Sugar-house Molasses, 
American Cotton Sheetings, 
Teas, of different kinds. 
WANTED, 
Clean new Rice, 
Tar, Pitch, and Turpgntine, 
Upland, and Sea Island Cotton, 
Sweet Potatoes. 


<p erie on Goods, placed im his 
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GENTUS OF UNIVERSAL EMANCIPATION. 








Portefeuille Francais. 


“ ine in my views of American pros- 
Pg ppbm ang ate A is mortifying to be told 
that {n that very country & large portion of the people 
areslaves. It is a dark spot on the face of the nation.—- 
Buch a state of things cannot always exist. — Lafayette. 








Battimone, 4 DecemBre, 1829. 
eamenammmenianes 


Du Courrier des Etats Unis. 





[des bitans, c’est-a-dire vingt-un mill- 

ions,professent des religions différentes, 
et n¢verraient pas saos plaisir le régne 
dun; prince chrétien. 
@Amrinople et des villes d’Asie peut 
fair¢ connaitre l’esprit public en Turquie. 
On te rappelle d’ailleurs quel faible nom- 
bre de soldats avait produit le firman 
qui prdonnait la levée en masse. 






La soumission 


Mais les Russes ont bien d’autres 
moyens d’assurer leur domination. Qu’on 
apporte le moindre refus, le moindre ob- 
stacle, la moindre hésitation a Vexécu- 
tion de ce traité, si onéreux et si difficile 
a exécuter, balanceront-ils a s*emparer 
de Constantinople? Quand méme ils ne 
le voudraient pas, il est possible qu’ils y 
soient contraints. En effet, il est a 
présumer que le grand-visir réuni au 





QUELQUES MOTS SURLE TRAITE DE PAIX | 
ENTRE LA RUSSIE ET LA TURQUIE ET | 
SUR QUELQUES UNS DE SES RESULTATS | 
POSSIBLES. 
Quelles réflexions faire 4 ce sujet, sur 

lesquelles nos lecteurs ne nous alent pas 

déja prévenus a la simple vue de ce 
traité? sans doute lorsqu’ils ont lu qu’a 

Vavenir les sujets russes, résidans en 

Turquie, ne seraient plus soumis qu’a 

la juridiction et A la police des consuls 

et des ambassadeurs de [eur pays; que le 

Sultan devait payer a titre d’indemnité 

une somme que l’épmsement du trésor 

ne lui permettra jamais d’acquitter, que 

Poccupation ne devait cesser qu’apres 

dix années; quele détroit des Dardanelles 

et le canal de Constantinople devaient 

rester ouverts au commerce; que la Porte 

s’engageait a “ veiller scrupuleusement a 

ce que le commerce et la navigation de 

la mer Noire n’éprouvent pas le plus 
léger embarras, de quelle que nature que 
ce soit;” lorsqu’ils ont vu cette stipula- 
tion qui déclare “ le passage du canal de 
Constantinople et du détroit des Darda- 
nelles entiérement libre et ouvert pour 
tous les batimens marchands des pnis- 
sances en paix avec la Sublime Porte, 
soit que ces bitimens soient expédiés 
pour les ports russes de la mer Noire, 
soit qu’ils sortent de ces ports; lors- 
qu’ai bas de Varticle 7, ils ont trouvé 
ces mots si frappants: “ Si quelques unes 
des stipulations contenues dans le présent 
article étaient enfreintes et que la 
réclamation du ministre russe a ce sujet, 
n’obtint pas une enti¢re et prompte sat- 
isfaction, la Sublime-Porte reconnait 

@avance le droit A la cour impériale de 

Russie de considérer cette infraction 

comme un acte d’hostilité et duser 

immédiatement de représailles enversl’em- 
pire ottoman ;” lorsqu’enfin ils se sont 
é que vraisemblablement les Russes 

a Pépoque de la signature de ce traité 

occupaient Saint-Stéphano, dépét des 
udres; qu’ils couronnaient toutes les 

Caeae qui dominent la capitale; qu’ils 

étaient peut-étre entrés a Péra d’od ils 

commandaient les arsenaux et le sérail ; 

& ce souvenir, nos lecteurs, disons-nous, 

ont pensé que le sultan ne conservait 
lus que ’ombre vaine du pouvoir ; que 

fe plus petit sujet russe pourrait im- 

ément, si les autorités de son pays le 
fai permsbtiaions, précher a Constantino- 

ple méme, ses projets de réforme, les y 

préparer, y fomenter la haine contre le 

sultan, y appeler la révolte, la favoriser 
de tous ses moyens, et arracher ainsi sans 
coup férir,au Grand Seigneur un titre 
que les armes lui ont inutilement laissé. 

La mise a exécution de cette possibilité 

entrait sans doute dans les plans du Czar; 

car, déja il s’agit d’envoyer des mission- 
naires dans toutes les provinces occupées. 

Il ne leur sera pas diflicile de créer des 

partisans 4 la Russie, tant d’intéréts ont 

été violemment froissés, tant d’existences 
ont été détruites, tant d’autres sont tous 
les jours menacées par Mahmoud, tant 
de ressentimens sont accumulés contre 
lui; tant d’avantages seront offerts aux 
conversions et A la défection! Enfin la 
Turquie compta a peine trois millions de 
Musulmans, sur sa population; le reste 


ile traité et refusera d’obéir 4 un maitre 
iqu’il aceuse d’avoir affaibli empire par 


pacha de Scutari, soutenu par le fameux 
Moutsai, pacha de Scodra, et commandant 
une armée dans laquelle esprit de réforme 
n’a point pénétré, ne reconnaitra point 


ses innovations. Si cette présomption se 








SS 
vivre dans Punion et de ne se livrer a 


aucun esprit de persécution contre des 
individus qui meritent, 4 la vérité, le 
mépris public, mais qui ont droit 4 la pro- 
tection du gouvernement. Cette mesuré 
parait avoir été motivée par des excés qui 
ont et lieu en Asie, et que l’on redoute 
en Europe. La Porte veut se mettre a 
Pabri, tant pour le present que pour 
lavenir, du reproche d’y prendre part. 
Les Serviens se flattent détre mis bientét 
en jouissance des droits qui leur avaient 
été accordés par le traité d’Akermann. 


(Gazette d’ Augsbourg.) 





APPARITION D’UN FANTOME DANS LE 
CIMETIERE DE BATH. 


Voici un fait que l’on croirait remonter 
au 13e ou au 14e siécle, si of ne le lisait 
dans les journaux anglais, sous la date 
du 29 septembre. 

Les valets et les servantes d’une 
auberge de Bath, dont les fenétres 
donnent sur le cimetiére de cette ville, 
étaient alarmés presque toutes les nuits 
par apparition d’un petit fantéme blanc 





réalise, il faudra bien que le général 
|Diébitsch cherche dans la capitale de 
'Pempire les ressources qu’elle pourra lui 
| présenter et dans le port de cette capitale, 
i\les moyens de faire arriver ses renforts et 
| Se8 CONVOIS. 

L’Angleterre de son cété, trompée 
|jusqu’aujourd’hui par limprévoyance et 
| Pinhabileté de son premier ministre, mais 
|qui maintenant a les yeux ouverts sur les 
dangers de ses possessions dans l’In- 
doustan, et qui voit grandir une puissance 
rivale et redoutable pour son commerce, 
restera-t-elle inactive? ne fera-t-elle pas 
les derniers efforts pour Péloigner de la 
Méditerranée, et la repousser vers le 
Nord? Déja Von assure qu’elle va 
envoyer vingt vaisseaux de ligne dans la 
Méditerranée. Est-ce pour Constantino- 
ple qu'elle les destine? qu’iraientils y 
faire? We les envoie-t-elle point plutét 
appuyer la résistance du grand-visir et 
nourrir la guerre que celui-ci et d’autres 
chefs se préparent 4 continuer? 

Remarquons qu’il faut que la Russie 
ait quelque pressentiment semblable. 
Malgré le traité de paix on n’a point 
encore appris quelle ait révoqué le 
dernier Ukase, par lequel une nouvelle 
levée était ordonnée. Déja elle avait 
sous Jes armes sept cent soixante-quatre 
mille hommes etjses cadres sont aujour- 
@hui organisés de manicre que leffectif 
peut étre doublé en trés peu de tems. 
Quelle est la nécessité d’une armée aussi 
colossale? ces préparatifs de déploiement 
de forces militaires conviennent-ils a un 
tems de paix ? Non, et tout porte a croire 
que le traité du 14 septembre fera de 
POrient le théatre d'une nouvelle guerre 
entre les puissances européennes. 

De la convention de Londres relative a 

la Gréce, s’eleveront encore d'autres sujets 
de querelle. D’aprés cette convention, 
le prince qui devait étre appelé au tréne 
de ce nouveau royaume devait recevoir 
Pinvestiture de la Porte. Mais quand le 
Sultan est dans la dépendance du Czar, 
quand la volonté de celui-ci est un ordre 
pour le premier, exiger Vinvestiture du 
Sultan, c’est réellement exiger celle du 
Czar. Cette clause faite pour uh ordre 
de choses autre que celui actuel, convien- 
dra-t-elle a l’Angleterre? 
Nous le répétons, une nouvelle guerre | 
est probable. Néanmoins il est possible | 
que le cabinet anglais ne cherche par ses 
armemens qu’a s’assurer quelque fle! 
importante dans la Méditerranée pour 
s’opposer un jour aux entreprises mari- 
times des Russes. 





- Berorape, 30 septembre. 
Tous les pachas de "empire ottoman 
ont recu de Constantinople, et non du 
grand-visir, selon la coutume, l’ordre de 
suspendre les hostilités envers les Russes, 
et de les traiter au contraire comme la 
nation la plus amie. Un _hatti-schérif 
ordonna, en outre, aux musulmans de 











qui se promenait de tombe en tombe, et 
souvent traversait tout espace avee une 
jinconcevable rapidité. On ne doutait 
point, d’aprés les idées superstitieuses 
du pays, que ce ne fat quelque sorci¢re 
transformée en lapin blanc, qui venait 
exercer sur les tombeaux d’exécrables 
maléfices, et qui disparaissait au chant du 
coq. Le seul moyen d’arréter le cours 
de ses opérations magiques, non moins 
funestes pour les vivans que pour les 
morts, c’était de tuer la sorciére; mais 
on ne pouvait y réussir qu’en chargeant 
un fusil avec une balle d’argent. La 
balle fut commandée a un orfévre; auber- 
giste en chargea son arme, et, dés le 
méme soir, se mit a laffiit dans un angle 
du cimetiére, avec les deux plus intrépides 
de ses valets. Leur attente fut inutile; 
une pluie a verse, qui tomba, épouvanta 
sans doute le fantéme: il ne fit point sa 
ronde accoutumée. 

Le lendemain on revint au poste. Vers 
minuit un quart, le spectre fit son appari- 
tion; Vaubergiste Vajusta d’une main 
tremblante, et le manqua malgré l’infailli- 
bilité attribuée anx balles d’argent. Pour 
couble de disgrace, le fantéme vint peu 
d’instans aprés se jeter entre les jambes 
de ceux qui le _ poursvivaient.... On 
découvrit alors qu’au lieu d’un lapin, ce 
n’était quwun gros chat blanc qui faisait 
la guerre aux souris et aux mulots, et ne 
songeait pas du tout a jeter des sorts sur 
les humains. 

Cependant le brave aubergiste voulut 
tirer quelque parti de l’aventure. Aprés 
avoir recommandé le secret a ses compa- 
gnons, il se procura un véritable lapin 
blane qu’il tua d’un coup de feu, et le 
lendemain il l’exposa sous une remise 
comme la dépouille de la sorciére gi, 
depuis si long-tems, infestait les s¢pultures 
‘du canton. Une foule considérable non 
‘seulement de gens de campagne, mais de 
citadins, vint voir le lapin mort, et 
témoigna beaucoup d’étonnement de ne 
trouver aucune différence entre cet animal 
et un lapin ordinaire. L’aubergiste aurait 
vu son achalandage s’accroitre d’une 
maniére sensible par cette petite spécu- 
lation, si les autorités du lieu ne lui 
eussent enjoint de jeter son lapin a la 
voirie, sous peine d’étre poursuivi comme 
ayant cherché a abuser de la crédulité 
publique. 

On ne dit pas si le chat blanca continué 
ses courses nocturnes. 
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